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THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN PEOPLE TO THOSE IN THEIR EMPLOY.* 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that ye also 
have a Master in heaven. Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving; withal, praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, 
to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bonds: that I may make it 
manifest, as]I ought to speak. Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeem- 
ing the time. Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every man.—Cot. iv. 1-6. 


It is easy to see from this passage what was uppermost in the 
heart of this Christian Apostle. He would have every man, who 
represented the Christian life, to watch for opportunities of use- 
fulness ; to be wise in the improvement of such opportunities ; 
his speech full of good grace, not insipid and void of point— 
but seasoned with salt—partaking of the briskness, life, and unc- 
tion which belong to mid as are filled with the Spirit. 

To do good as we have opportunity is the first law of 
Christ’s household. It is for our relief that, in this matter, our 





* A sermon preached in the Madison Square Church, New York, March 11, 1866. 
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eupertnatiins and our obligations are exactly proportioned and 
balanced. When there is no opportunity for doing good, there 
is no obligation ; while obligations multiply just in proportion to 
the increase of our opportunities. Are we under greater obli- 

ations to do good to those in our own families and neighbor- 
a rather than to strangers beyond the seas? The former are 
more accessible to our influences; and opportunities for promot- 
ing their welfare abound in the one case which are wholly want- 
ing in the other. 

The directions of the New Testament are very specific. They 
are shaped in accordance with our personal relations to our fel 
low-men. This very epistle abounds in practical rules for parents 
and children—masters and servants. The former are frequently 
made the topic of pulpit instruction. On this occasion I pro- 
pose to speak of specific duties which are seldom introduced in 
this place, but which, as it seems to me, are of the gravest impor- 
tance. Irefer to the obligations we owe, as Christian believers, to 
all those who are in our employ : a very numerous class, consisting 
of all those connected with us, not by ties of consanguinity, but 
of mutual dependence in families, in counting-rooms, in ware- 
houses, in manufactories, as servants, apprentices, clerks, jour- 
neymen, and laborers. If we are zealous of Christian propa- 
gandism—using the term in its best sense—making converts 
unto Christ, and not proselytes unto ourselves—we need not 
compass sea and land to find the material on which to expend 
our energy, for nigh at hand, beneath the same roof, where we 
dwell, traffic, and toil, is a class—constituting an immense por- 
tion of our metropolitan population—who, next to our own child- 
ren, are the most accessible to our influence. 

While it is of spiritual good that the New Testament chiefly 
treats, it is not indifferent to anything which affects social and 
temporal advantage. The religion of Christ does not overlook 
the well-being of any in this present life; and its process of 
accomplishing this—though it be in a sense incidental to its 
chief object—is more certain than all the theories which make 
secular prosperity their main and exclusive design. The rela- 
tions of the rich to the poor—of masters and employers to their 
dependants—have frequently been presented in a manner to 
foment the worst passions. Some of the books of Mr. Kingsle 
—not to speak of some of the more celebrated works of Frenc 
socialists—indicate a spirit which, like “ yeast,” is fermenting in 
the heart of society, and which can in no way be counteracted 
amid the inequalities which everywhere exist, except by the 
genial, kindly precepts of the Christian religion. 

Half the trouble which has arisen in society would have been 
obviated by a distinct recognition of the mutual dependence of 
all classes, which is so frequently illustrated in the New Testa- 
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ment. The head cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee, 
nor can the foot say to the eye, I have no need of thee. Who- 
ever he may be, rich or poor, who, in speculation or practice 
aims to produce alienation between one class and another, on 
the ground of occupation, is the worst enemy of his species ; 
while Christianity with its wholesome teachings as to mutual 
dependence must be regarded as the great harmonizer of the 
race. The Christian doctrine which assigns diversities of opera- 
tion, varieties of talent, and inequalities of condition as the wise 
appointment of God for the general good, strikes at the root of the 
anti-social and heathenish sentiment, that labor is mean and ser- 
vile. That this sentiment is of heathenish origin is historically 
true. If agriculture was an exception to the general category 
— it having been the boast of history that Cincinnatus was called 
from the plough by the Roman Senate to preside over the for- 
tunes of his country—it is true that Paganism always erects 
society on caste, and because some kinds of work were formerly 
performed only by slaves, therefore humble work was always to 
be esteemed as servile and disreputable. This is one of the worst 
effects of slavery, that it has established and transmitted associa- 
tions of servility with lowly work in the employ of others. The 
influence of the old feudal institutions in this regard has not died 
out from modern civilization. He is not a menial who is employ- 
ed by others, because his office is humble. That is an old Nor- 
man word, which originated when the domestic serf wore a col- 
lar about his neck ; but you cannot associate servility with a free 
personality. 

Cousin, in a memoir read before the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences in Paris, entitled “ New Considerations on the 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,” has justly said, 
“Tt is the sentiment of liberty which raises man in his own eyes 
above things. The free strength which constitutes man is re- 
spectable to himself, and all free strength is equally to be respect- 
ed by him. Equal I say in the most rigorous degree of equality 
—for liberty—and liberty alone, is equal to herself. There is 
nothing identical for me but my person. Everything else is 
different ; in everything else men differ—for resemblance implies 
a difference. As there are no two leaves which are alike, there 
are no two men absolutely the same in body, sensibility and life. 
But it is not possible to conceive the difference between the free 
will of one man and the free will of another. I am free or I am 
not. If I am, I am as much so as you are, and you are as much 
soaslam. Itis this free personality which is the basis and 
law of the only true equality. Any other type of equality is a 
falsehood. God has made us with powers unequal for many 
things. Diversity as well as harmony is the law of creation.” 
To dream of equality as to talent—and uniformity as to occupa- 
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tion—a dead level without protuberance. or indentation, over 
which the whole team of human animals shall move on together 
isadeplorable blunder. False equality is the idol of unquiet and, 
ambitious egotism. It is envy turned to what is impossible. It 
illustrates that saying of Burke, “Hypocrisy of course delights 
in the most sublime speculations, for never intending to go be- 
yond speculation, is costs nothing to have it magnificent.” True 
equality, born of a free personality, accepts without shame all 
the exterior inequalities which God has ordained, and which it is 
not in the power of man to efface. Noble liberty has nothing to 
do with pride or envy. This chimerical equality, were it pos- 
sible, would be of little value in her eyes. She asks for some- 
thing greater than station, talent, or possession, and that is re- 
spect. Respect—an equal respect—here is what true liberty, 
and with it true equality, claims and demands. 

Think not that we are aiming ata mere abstraction. Society 
abounds with evils which are the legitimate results of false no- 
_ tions on this very subject. Preferences, in regard to occupation, 
are oftentimes based on simple fancies in regard to what is called 
respectability. Many a young man, imbibing the notion that city 
life has more attraction for its so called respectability in com- 
parison with rural toil, drifts into this metropolitan vortex and 
makes shipwreck of himself for life. Esteeming asoft and white 


hand more respectable than one hardened by honest work, they 
will accept any condition in which they can shirk the necessity 
of labor, and so become idle and despicable men of the town, in- 
stead of happy farmers in the country. 

Mr. Carlyle has given us a frightful picture of London: “One 
huge poison swamp of reeking pestilence—physical and moral— 
a hideous ye | Golgotha of souls and bodies buried alive—such 


a Curtius’ gulf communicating with the nether deeps—as the 
sun never saw till now. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen 
working themselves swiftly to death—paupers rotting in forced 
idleness, helping said eanlhoweinnh to die—these are but items 
in the sad ledger of despair.” God forbid that I should utter 
one word which might hurt the most sensitive, but is it not per- 
haps true, that maltitudes of young and unprotected females in 
this city prefer to eke out a precarious and comfortless existence 
with the needle, oftentimes under circumstances exposing char- 
acter to the most perilious trials, simply because of prejudices 
and mistakes as to other occupations, which would afford them 
ample, happy, and honorable subsistence, but which are held 
derogatory to personal respectability? Much have we all to do 
by way of correcting prevalent fallacies on this subject. 


‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well thy part, there all the honor lies. 
To such we render more than mere respect, 
Whose gonduct shows that they respect themselves.’’ 
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Few possess greater facilities for acquiring true respect and 
honor than a faithful servant in a well-ordered Christian family. 
No where is it easier to secure true confidence and affection. 
They are familiar with all our concerns. We are far more de- 
pendant upon them than they are upon us. We entrust to them, 
day and night, our infant children. They associate with minds 
when most inquisitive, with youog hearts when most impressi- 
ble. Sickness, feebleness, age, lean dependently upon their 
kindly services. How frequent the occasiovs in which, better 
than any ordained eloquence, a servant may drop a word which 
may carry balm to a wounded spirit. The little maid of Naa- 
man was not the only instance in which a'timely suggestion on 
the part of those who serve in a family, has been followed by 
large and blessed results. All of us bear in mind individuals . 
of this class who are associated with all our personal recollec- 
tions of childhood. They watched our geen | ; took pride in 
our growth ; rejoiced in our success. To such, in later years, 


we have delighted to express that respect and gratitude which 

the waywardness of youth often withheld, but which are sure 

to spring to life with the more sober judgments of manhood. 
All our relations to our fellow men are included in the com- 
rehensive law which requires us to love our neighbors as we 


ove ourselves. The laconic precept of Christ is, “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
The spirit of this law never can be transgressed without harm. 
He who organizes his affairs, with an exclusive regard to his 
own interest, with no kindly concern for the advantage of 
others, proves himself delinquent to the first great law of the 
Christian economy. 

All our specific duties to those in our employ come under the 
general direction of our text—to deal with such as we would 
wish our heavenly Master to deal with us. 

In the spirit of this requirement, let me specify a few rules in 
regard to the treatment of such as are in our employ. Let 
that treatment be with uniform kindness and consideration. So 
far as circumstances are concerned, they are your inferiors and 
dependents ; for that very reason let them receive more and not 
less of that respect and gentleness which are superior to all 
casual distinctions. “God is no respecter of persons.” In His 
eye, little account is made of external differences, which unhap- 
pily too often control the judgment of men. The sense attached 
to our English word magisterial—the synonym of arrogant, im- 
perious, domineering—reminds us that masters are in danger of 
treating their dependents with overbearing self-will. All such 
temptations are to be overcome by a clear perception of those 
great facts which are embodied in the Revelation of Christ. 
God hath made of one blood all who dwell upon the face of the 
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earth. This mediate relation to our fellow men, through a 
common parentage—and the real unity of race, as taught us in ‘ 
the unity and universality of the Christian redemption—from 
these two facts do we derive all correct conceptions of human 
brotherhood and fellowship. He who despises man—any man 
—simply because of his lowly condition, despises God, in whose 
image man was made, and most of all does affront to the Son of 
God, who, for our salvation, took upon himself the form of a ser- 
vant, and not of a King. Bestudious therefore, to treat your de- 
pendents with special respect and kindness till they forfeit all 
claim thereto by criminal conduct. Convince them that your 
regard is graduated not by condition but character. It is un- 
christian to conduct towards those in your employ, as if they 
were of a different nature from ourselves. Not only are they 
not destitute of the feelings which we possess in common, but it 
may be those feelings are peculiarly sensitive through misfor- 
tune. The little boy whom you have recently taken into your 
service has a small piece of black crape upon his cap. Father 
and mother are jal, and he is resolved to do something for him- 
self, and work his way through the world. She who is a servant 
in your family, may have been formerly in very different circum- 
stances. As she plies her daily work, so patiently, her thoughts 
may be far away across the sea, in the small cottage, which has 
been desolated by calamities, and from which she came forth, 
with genuine heroism, emigrating to a strange land, a stranger 
and a woman, that she might extend help to an infirm and pov- 
erty-stricken parentage. Be gentle to the orphan ; have respect 
to the condition of the lowly. Be careful of all those amenities 
of manner and voice which, costing nothing, are worth every- 
thing in expression of Christian kindness. Convince them that 
you have their real advantage at heart. Teach your children 
by precept and example to treat those in your employ with re- 
spect. Do not expect greater perfection on the part of your 
servants than you possess yourselves. Ripples frequently rise 
on the surface of life; trivial affairs which may be magnified 
into serious disturbances of temper. Will you look for more of 
self-control and tranquility from those who have not had half 
your advantages of education, than you exhibit yourself? I 
confess I have had very frequent occasion to admire, beyond all 
which I can express, the meekness, the patience, the unanswer- 
ing self-control, the uniform cheerfulness, and beautiful propriety 
which domestic servants often exhibit for months and years, 
amid annoyances and irritations under which their employers 
feel at liberty to fret and complain. 

To “forbear threatening” toward such, even in their mistakes 
and imperfections, is one of the specific directions which we re- 
ceive from the New Testament. He has made small proficiency 
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in the knowledge of human nature who has not discovered that 
the use of threats and the loss of temper is the most impolitic 
and unhappy method of dealing with child or dependent. Be 
careful, therefore, in all your intercourse with such, as you would 
win respect and confidence, to bestow respect and confidence ; 
avoid all which is contemptuous, suspicious, mandatory, mena- 
cing ; and create the impression, by every form of manner and 
every cadence of the voice, that you are actuated by pure Chris- 
oe ees, consulting the feelings and seeking the welfare 
of all. 

Another specification under the general code of love is given 
us in the Scripture, that we give unto our servants that which is 
just and equal. There is no sin more frequently denounced in 
the Word of God than that of oppressing the poor. The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. Every man is entitled to a fair 
equivalent for his services. Many who would not dare to prac- 
tice a downright fraud upon their servants, infringe on the Chris- 
tian statute by doing hard and despicable things. They are not 
governed by a just and generous policy. They wait to have in- 
creased wages—when they are just and needful—asked for, and 
extorted, instead of volunteering what is right, and so gaining the 
advantage and pleasure which attend upon unconstrained kind- 
ness and coerced equity. They exact from those in their employ 
the very utmost, but on their own part all is sharp, and grudg- 
ing, and hard. This is alike unchristian and impolitic. The 
best’ domestic economy is justice, kindness, liberality. To do 
hard things in small matters, is to obstruct the circulation of 
true Christian sentiments. Do not make the impression that 
you are content with so much service, for so much coin. You 
are dealing with living souls. Consult their true interests, 
as you would your own. Charge yourself with responsibility in 
regard to everything which involves their advantage. Assist 
them in providing for the future. Encourage and aid them in 
laying aside a part of their earnings judiciously and safely, thus 
teaching them what is more valuable than money itself, habits 
of forethought, prudence, and thrift. A pleasant reflection it 
will be to any one in later years to think that he has been the 
instrument of giving a start to others, in what has proved an 
honorable and successful life. 

After such preliminary specifications—and they might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely—we come to the main thing, even the care 
we should feel for the spiritual advantage of all in our employ. 
In this respect the Scriptures recognize little distinction between 
such and our own children. In ancient times religious rites in- 
cluded servants and dependents, as well as the child ; all consti- 
tuting one household, under the common privilege and duty of 
domestic religious instruction. 
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Some inmates of your families are of such a religious faith, 
that they are interdicted from reading the Scriptures and from 
family worship. In such cases authority, or compulsion, will be 
of no avail. Ridicule of what is peurile and superstitious will 
accomplish no good, and argument with such promises but little. 
But if prejudice is ever to be overcome, if intelligent judgment 
is ever to be induced, can you conceive of any situation on earth 
more favorable for such than that which they now occupy in 
the very bosom of a kind, Christian household? Be not repell- 
ed by ignorance and superstition and prejudice ; but abound in 
that gentle, patient disposition towards well-doing, which will 
make you wise in. winning souls to Christ. It is something to 
teach such, that the Bible is their property—-that the right to 
read it belongs to them by a divine grant—that you are the ad- 
vocates and defenders of their liberty, and that there is no power 
on the earth which may lawfully deprive them of that free gift, 
which heaven has bestowed upon each andall. Be sure of this, 
there are many ways of imparting Christian instruction to those 
with whom we associate, which will be discovered and used b 
such as are intent on doing good ; and greatly is it to be feared, 
that we are all resting under the ewes | guilt of violating 


our Christian obligations towards those, who are nearest our 
persons, and for various reasons most accessible to our persua- 


sion. 

But it is time that I direct your attention to a very large and 
interesting class, whose relations to their employers differ in 
many particulars from those in domestic service, but whose con- 
dition demands a large increase of Christian care and watchful- 
ness. Few subjects Tere occupied my thoughts more during my 
whole ministry in this city than the perils of young men absent 
from their own homes, and employed as apprentices and clerks 
in connection with the merchants and mechanics of our metrop- 
olis. The number of such is sufficiently large to stimulate the 
zeal of Christian Evangelism. According to the last census 
there were found to be in this city young men between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty, more than one hundred and eleven thous- 
and. All of these, of course, are not disconnected from their 
own parentage and homes. 

In regard to minors,—all minors—it is a law of Scripture and 
of Providence, that they should be subject to some authority, to 
be recognized with cheerful deference. Children living with 
their own parents are to be held, during their minority, obedient 
to their parents. Those parents removed by death, the author- 
ity is to be transferred to some legal guardian. It may bea 
a kinsman, a teacher, an employer—a trustee appointed by law- 
but whoever it may be, spnelass is the obligation of control 
and the responsive obligation of obedience. Changes have oc- 
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curred in laws and customs in regard to apprentices—a relation 
which grew up, in the middle ages, when the members of par- 
ticular trades and professions formed exclusive corporations. 
Laws which formerly controlled the whole practice and method 
of apprenticeship in England, France, Prussia, and the United 
States have been abolished. With the abolition or modification 
of the old system, a new obligation has arisen, not the less be- 
cause in this country it is moral only, partaking only of the free, 
voluntary spirit which characterizes, to such an extent, all our 
social institutions, in distinction from those which are enjoined 
by law. Formerly the apprentice was treated in general as a 
child. He was an inmate of the family of his employer. The 
employer was, for the time designated, the master of the boy : 
he controlled all his movements, not only in the shop and store, 
but out of it. He took the apprentice to church with his own 
household, where he sat with the children of his master. With 
whom he associated, where he visited, where he went, and what 
he did, were all known to him, who, for the time being, was in 
the place of a parent; and if the master was himself a Christian, 
he could not divest himself of the sense of obligation to do well 
and faithfully towards his apprentices, in things pertaining not 
only to this life, but the life to come. Customs, as I have said, 
have changed, and the relations between our merchants and 
manufacturers and those in their employ, are now of a very dif- 
ferent character. The mode of conducting business, I should 
think, had changed so that employers have felt themselves ab- 
solved from all obligations to consult the social and religious 
benefit of their young men. 

Take now the case of a boy—a young man, who, that he may 
have the best advantages end opportunities in his trade, comes 
from the country to the city. The first year he is to receive a 
small pittance—instead of paying, as the apprentices formerly 
did, for the opportunity—showing that the whole: arrangement 
between the parties is changed,—the one paying a certain sti- 
pend for which the other is to render a certain amount of ser- 
vice. 

The day’s work is ‘finished, and the store is closed for the 
night. The evening and the night are before this young 
stranger. Where and how shall he spend them? If he re- 
sides with a friend or relative, who is as a parent, happy is it., 
But if he is alone and independent, what shall he do? His 
lodgings have been taken for the sake of cheapness, where he 
cannot afford a fire ; so he has little cheerfulness and comfort. 
How shall he employ himself? He has few acquaintances ; and 
these are of the same class with himself. Those who have 
preceded him, for a while, and with whom he is compelled to 
lodge, may be adepts in vice, and are ready to initiate him into 
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that which is evil. Fresh from the blessed influences of a 
happy home, and remembering the last counsels of a good 
mother and a gentle sister, he cheers his solitude by correspond- 
ence with those he loves. And here let me say that the ad- 
vantages of cheap postage —and never do we see a dray-load of 
mail-pouches without thinking of it—are not to be measured by 
its relations to traffic, so much as by its prodigious power in 
social and moral interests. But after a season, vacant hours are 
on his hand, and a book loses its attractions, when read in a 
cold and dimly-lighted apartment. Shall he call on his em- 
ployer? Shall he prepare his toilet, and go to the elegant 
mansion of the wealthy merchant whom he serves? He would 
as soon think of intruding upon the Mayor of the city, or the 
Governor of the State, or the President of the country. Every 
year he learns more and more of the exclusiveness of social 
laws, and the difficulty, on the part of the stranger, in forming 
acquaintances which refine mi bless. He saunters along the 


street. He sees the hall and saloon brilliantly illuminated ; 
strains of music fall upon his ear; flaming advertisements at- 
tract his eye ; promises of amusement address his every sense; 
and away from home, separated from all who would advise and 
help, he listens to temptation. He has found warmth, enter- 


tainment, jovial companionship ; and by little and little, before 
a helping hand has been extended to him, or a kind word has 
been uttered in his ear, his good promises and resolutions are 
swept away, character is lost, and he goes downward without a 
remedy. 

The superintendent of one ef our largest establishments in- 
formed me that he had frequently observed a large number of 
the boys, in the morning, to be heavy, muddy, and awkward— 
and inquiring into the cause, he found that they were all in the 
habit of frequenting low theatres and gambling saloons, and 
many of them were even employed in connection with them. 
And so it is that thousands upon thousands are annually engulf- 
ed in this city, as in a Serbonian bog ; and Christian employers, 
Christian churches, giving their money liberally to convert the 
heathen across the sea, and to rear the institutions of religion 
in remote settlements, have as yet hardly thought what they 
could do, and ought to do, for the salvation of this numerous 
portion of our population—the young men whom they have 
taken into their own employ, and over whom they have greater 
influence, if they will but know it, and use it, than any other on 
the earth. 

The amount expended in the support of agencies particularly 
ernicious to the class of which I speak, is computed by mil- 
ions. Everything which invests vice with decoration and at- 
traction, alluring the feet of the unwary to their downfall, is 
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provided on the most liberal scale. It is an occasion for con- 
gratulation and hope, that through the philanthropy and fore- 
thought of good men, so much has been done in providin 
means and agencies of an opposite character, looking to the cul- 
ture and improvement of this particular class, upon terms which 
are within their reach. Would that reading-rooms, and libraries, . 
and lecture-rooms—inviting the young to occupations, in vacant 
hours, which ensure intellectual, and social, and moral advan- 
tages--were multiplied a hundred fold. But what is needed 
most is sympathy—loving, warm, Christian sympathy. We 
thank God that young men, themselves occupying a vantage 
ground, by reason of their nativity, their principles, their posi- 
tion, have been moved to concern and regard for those of their 
own age who are exposed to the dangers of which I have now 
spoken. This agency has but just begun. Atsome other time 
it would delight me to enlarge upon the specific province of 
Christian associations of the young for the benefit of the stranger 
and the solitary. 

Club-houses have been multiplied. for elegant leisure, for 
luxury, if not for dissipation. Half a million of dollars, as it 
seems to me, could not be more wisely appropriated, out of the 
great wealth in Christian hands, in this city, than in the erec- 
tion of a suitable edifice—central, attractive, large, with every 
convenience and arrangement for the physical, intellectual, 
social, moral, and religious improvement of the immense class- 
of young men drifting about these streets when business is 
over, without the semblance of anything like the anchorage, 
and security, and comfort of a Christian home. 

My attention has recently been directed to the fact, that 
some of the largest concerns in London, in the wholesale gro- 
cery and dry goods trades, have each a house for their young, 
unmarried mep, under the direction of one of the junior part- 
ners or head clerks, furnished with good rooms, library, and a chap- 
lain to conduct household worship. I am not surprised to hear 
that business houses adopting this arrangement have the choice 
of the most respectable families in England for clerks and ap- 
prentices, and there is such a competition on the part of 
parents and guardians to enter their sons in these concerns, 
that handsome sums of money are frequently offered, or terms 
of service without salary, as premiums. 

Might not this example be imitated in our own city, and’sev- 
eral establishments combine in the support of suitable homes 
for those in theiremploy? If there are difficulties and objec- 
tions to such a plan—as I can conceive there may be—they 
might disappear before a judicious and resolute experiment. 
But at, this particular hour, let me dwell on the more general 
obligations of Christian people to consider the spiritual advan- 
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tage of all who are in their employ. The very relation which 
subsists between the parties now described gives to one an in- 
fluence over the other which never can be delegated. Here 
are those, who, by reason of their youth, their dependence, look 
up to you with consideration and respect. Be careful not to 
make the impression upon such that you regard,the getting of 
money as the transcendent object of existence. Let there be a 
link of sympathy between you and them, by which they shall 
be drawn up to what is higher than worldly success, and more 
valuable than earthly riches. It may not have crossed your 
thought that you have an influence over many, beyond that of 
an ordained preacher ; and that for this influence, whether in 
the form of unconscious example or direct address, you will 
certainly be held responsible when inquisition is made for souls. 
You had far better be a poor man yourself—and live alone in 
an attic; better be as isolated and forlorn as pauperism and 
bereavement can make you-—-than to have your opulent man- 
sion, provided with numerous servants, anticipating your every 
wish, and your immense warehouses and manufactories filled 
with thé young and the hopeful, and you never so much as 
speak a word, or project an effort which looks to the well-being 
of their immortal souls. ~- 

There has come something like a breath of Spring, over the 
Winter of a slumbering and torpid church—and many are re- 
minding themselves of the duty of doing something—how and 
what they hardly know—in the way of Christian evangelism. 
Perhaps they have thought of going out into the streets and cel- 
lars of the city to gather vagrapt-children, and speak a word of 
cheer to the forlorn and desolate. Itis well. They have listened with 
profound interest to the claims of the ignorant and destitute in 
some remote part of the country and the world. This, too, is 
well. Christian philanthropy is as large as the whole world. 
But they have scarcely thought of those who were near at hand, 
in their own houses, and at their places of daily business. 

Would you guide a soul to Christ? Would you make another 
acquainted with that which is to you as a well of water spring- 
_ ing up into everlasting life? The best auditors in all the world, 
those most likely to give heed to your words, are those in your 
employ, to whom you can speak a word in season,—a word up- 
on the wing—a thousand times—where others might seek in 
vain for an opportunity. The key to the “door of utterance” is 
in your hand alone. [If in the spirit of the text, you contin- 
ue in prayer, and watch in the same, with thanksgiving, desirous 
that the mystery of Christ may be spoken everywhere, and man- 
ifested to all people ; walking in wisdom toward those that are 
without ; your speech so ordered by Christian love, that you shall 
attain the high art of knowing how and when to adress others, 
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on things pertaining to the kingdom of our Lord; if all this is 
true of you, you cannot overlook the spiritual interests of those 
who are under your eye, and at your right hand every day. 
Christian woman; she who plies her needle so busily in your 
employ ; whose constant occupation keeps her near your.own 

erson—whose hand aranges your dress, and the tresses of your 
patos eye, and ear, and taste are at your control from the 
moment you rise, to the hour you sleep—SHE HAS AN IMMORTAL 
souL. Have you never spoken to her of the white robes of the 
ransomed—the splendid attire of the saints, and the goodly 
pearl which transcends all earthly adornment? 

Christian merchants, if you would win a soul from the error 
of its ways, and do your part to diffuse the common salvation, 
yours is an opportunity which an angel might well covet. 
You will not bea loser in any respect if now and then, in the 
way which a warm heart will suggest, you should say a word to 
the young men around you in regard to the wisdom and invest- 
ments of spiritual merchandise. Prove yourself their best friend 
by counselling them concerning their best and highest interests. 
Inquire as to their methods of life, their residence, their associ- 
ates. Provide them a sitting in a Christian church, take pains 
to introduce them to Christian acquaintance, enlist them in some 


good cause, give them now and then a Christian book, and out 
of a full, gentle Christian heart, say and do what _ can, in aid 


of personal religion. The opportunity for doing this in the brisk 
po rapid running of the current may be brief—seize it while 
you can—it may never return. Do this, and there will rise u 
around you on earth, and in heaven, those who will always hai 
you with a permitted gratitude as the chosen means of salvation 
to their souls. Do this, inthe spirit of a living and spontaneous 
religion, and you will make your homes as the gates of heaven, 
and associate your counting-rooms and warerooms—not with 
peril and temptation, and the snares of wealth—but with the 
greatness, splendor, and glory of that house, not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 
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*¢ And when he was come into the ship, he that had been possessed of the devil 
prayed him that he might be with him. 

‘** Howbeit, Jesus suffered him not; but saith unto him: Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee, . ' 

‘* And he departed, and began to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus 
had done for him, and all men did marvel.”—Mark, v, 18-20. 


GRATITUDE, fear, and personal interest in this great Physician, 
doubtless combined to prompt the request of the healed demo- 
niac, that he might remain with Christ. Nor is the request 
strange, viewed in the light of other experience. A similar 
feeling, doubtless, actuated Peter, when he proposed the erec- 
tion of three tabernacles on the Mount. He was so enraptured 
with the heavenly society-to which he had been admitted, 
that he desired to remain in it. And such, moreover, is, to a 
certain extent, the case with every converted man. His first 
experience of the love of Christ is so ineffa bly sweet, the hours 
of prayer and meditation’ partake so often of the character of 
transfiguration visions; nature and daily experience are so 
wondrously transformed, and so full of new suggestions, that 
his impulse often is to enjoy rather than to do—to be ever 
with Christ in this sweet and comforting converse, and not at 
the foot of the mountain, trying to cast out devils. And this is 
true, notwithstanding the partial truth that the natural prompt- 
ing of the renewed heart is to tell its joy. This latter tendency 
is modified by a variety of circumstances; by natural tempera- 
ment; by the degree of assurance of Divine favor; by the 
amount of sympathy which such an experience is likely to call 
forth, and by various other causes; so that, without some coun- 
teracting influenco, the spiritual experience of a goodly propor- 
tion of Christians would be likely to radiate within a very small 
circle. This influence is furnished by the Gospel to every 
man, as to the cured demoniac of our text. When the soul 
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would fain be content to rest in God, to receive spiritual influ- 
ences, to sit in silent awe, contemplating the Divine perfec- 
tions, God hastens to assure it that, while he will be with it 
always to impart every needful grace and blessing, the process 
of its development is not through passive reception, but through 
action. , He + to the newly-converted soul: “I have received 
you into my family, not merely to bless you, but to use you 
also; or rather, to confer on you my highest blessing in using 
you. I have promised you rest; but you shall find that my 
rest grows out of, and, in a sense, consists in action. I have 
bidden you cast your burden on me, but it is that I may exchange 
it for my yoke and my burden. You shall find true blessed- 
ness, not only in learning about virtue, but in practising and 
teaching it to others. Hence, go home now to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
hath had compassion on thee.” 

In this command is clearly set forth the missionary character 
of Christianity. It always works outward. If it is represented 
by a seed, the seed develops into a tree; if by a hidden treasure, 
the treasure is dug up; if by a pearl, it does not remain hidden 
in the ocean depths, or in the jeweler’s coffer. It is sought out 
by a merchant. Its supernatural action upon the nature of man 
is aptly illustrated by the wind. Whence it cometh, whither it 
goeth, how its currents are regulated, how it acts, are partial 
mysteries; but the effects of the breeze are seen upon the 
plunging ship; and of the hurricane in the devastation that 
marks its course. How the spirit of God operates upon the 
human soul will ever be a mystery ; by what subtle alchymy 
its forces are changed in direction, and its elements combined 
under new forms, no philosopher shall say ; but the law of its 
new life forces it to develop these mysterious workings into ac- . 
tivities—holy words and tempers, burning zeal and enthusiasm, 
which testify of the spirit’s work. This makes every truly con- 
verted soul the seed of other conversions, the earnest of many 
additions to Christ’s family. He is forbidden to carry his lamp 
simply for his own light; he must light the torches of those 
who wander in dark labyrinths, and pilot them into the narrow 
way which leadeth unto life. He must kindle household altars ; 
he must warm cold hearts ; he must be constantly giving as he 
receives from God; for, for this purpose God gives to him. 
Let us, then, consider : 

I. Zo whom are God’s children sent? 

“Go home,” says Christ, and tell thy friends how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee.” Our first thought would natur- 
ally be that this injunction was limited to the circle of the re- 
stored man’s-immediate relatives and friends. But the man 
seems to have interpreted it in a wider sense. The difference 
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in the words employed by Christ, and in narrating the demo- 
niac’s subsequent course, is worthy of note. Christ says: “ Tell 
thy friends, using a word which means to relate or to teach. 
The evangelist says that the man departed, and began to publish 
in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done. The word here 
is that commonly translated preach ; the word used by Christ, 
in his charge to his apostles, “Go, ye, and preach the gospel to 
every creature ;” and of John’s preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea. The indications are, then, that this restored madman 
gave general publicity to the work of Christ in his case. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from this fact is simple and 
obvious, viz., that the Christian is to be cosmopolitan in his 
sympathies and work. He must regard himself as sustaining 
a relation to the whole world. I do not mean by this that a 
man’s natural affections and relationships are not to enter into 
his Christian activity ; on the contrary, it is highly proper that 
they should be the first objects of his care. God points him in 
that direction. Convinced that he is himself, through Divine 
grace, heir to an incorruptible inheritance, what is more natural 
than that his desires should turn first to those of his own house- 
hold, that they might be partakers of like precious faith, and 
next to those who formed the social circle in which he moves? 
And furthermore, where can his words, his importunities, his 
example be supposed to have so much weight as in the hearts 
to which mutual affection gives him such ready access? But, 
while this is highly proper, there is an evident intent on God’s 

art that this class of sympathies and efforts should not be 
liensted to any such small circle. Christ’s sympathies were wide 
as the world, and men are to seek to imitate him in this as in 
other respects. Christianity was intended, not for a family, not 
for a sect, not for a nation, but for a world ; and men’s sympa- 
thies will expand toward this limit, just in the proportion in 
which Christianity’s spirit pervades them. Indeed, no Chris- 
tian can ignore this fact who utters the Lord’s praygr with any 
knowledge of what is included in the term “ kingdom of heaven.” 
If he believes that the uttermost parts of the earth are to be 
given to Christ for an inheritance, he cannot pray “thy kingdom 
come,” and apply it to anything less than the world. He cannot 
pray “Our Father,” and leave, even in thought, a single son of 
earth without a Divine Father’s care and interest. He has no 
right to say, I will think only of America, and not of Asia or 
Africa, or the islands of the sea. Sin is there as well as here, 
and is the same thing there as here; aad wherever sin is, it 
must, like a great magnet, draw to itself Christian prayer, and 
sympathy, and effort. 

And it will be found that human sympathy possesses a vast 
power of expansion. it is with the heart much as with the 
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mind. There is a great deal of human nature in Goldsmith’s 
account of the peasant’s wonder at the village schoolmaster ; 
how “one small head could carry all he knew.” Ignorance 
tends naturally to limited. conceptions of mental power, and 
regards as almost supernatural, the great mental achievements 
so familiar to the educated ; while the trained mind realizes 
how its capacity grows by exercise, and finds that there are no 
limits to its power of storing knowledge, save the time and 
strength to acquire it. The same is true of the sympathies; 
naturally, their circle is contracted ; naturally, they embrace 
only a few chosen friends, and the members of the household, 
i range out from this to include the church and the commu- 
nity and the nation; and here a large proportion of them stop. 
But the gospel does not stop here; it urges us on beyond the 
seas, over mountain barriers, through frost and fire, through 
tropical green and arctic snow, until it bas compassed the earth, 
and brought us back, saying to us: “The field is the world.” 
We shall find, too, that the world is none too great for the 
Christian heart; and the interest which was content to move 
in a limited sphere of needs, will begin to take longer and longer 
sweeps, and will open its arms wider and wider, to embrace 
every form of wretchedness, far and near, until a tear, dropped 
in the farthest corner of our sin-cursed world shall thrill it with 
pitying love. 

hese sympathies, then, may be developed; and it becomes 
those who are interested in the advance of Christ’s kingdom, to 
seek the best appliances for this purpose. 

1. Familiarity is necessary to a genuine, active sympathy. 
For, observe that the mere giving of so much money, because it 
is asked for, without any knowledge or care on the giver’s part 
as to the object of his beneficence, does not come to the gospel 
requirement; that insists upon a hearty interest on the part of 
each Christian, in the work of redeeming the world, so that his 
gift and his labor and his sacrifice shall be self-prompted, and 
not offered on the mere recommendation of a pastor ‘or agent. 
To this, I repeat, familiarity is necessary ; and, as in the work 
of foreign missions, we cannot come into direct contact with the 
objects of effort, we must make use of the observations of others, 
and in this way seek to awaken our interest. Appliances of 
this kind are ample, and of the greatest interest. This work in 
foreign lands has been pursued by men of intelligence and cul- 
ture. The nature of their work renders necessary that closest 
familiarity, not only with the countries in which they labor, but 
with the habits, literature, language, and modes of thought of 
the natives; hence, their researches enrich the stores, not only 
of the theologian, but of the mental philosopher, and the devo- 
tee of physical science. They spread before us the awful con- 

8 
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trast between the beauty and majesty of nature, and the degra- 
dation of man. They point out those great physical character- 
istics which Christian civilization may, in due*time, make avail- 
able for the interests of commerce. They exhibit mental devel- 
opments which Christian training may, in due time, free from 
the incrustations of heathen ignorance, and turn to use in 
proclaiming its own glad tidings. They show the power of the 
gospel as a civilizer, compared with the other forces for which 
modern skepticism claims equal honor. . They are enabled, by 
their long and intimate familiarity with heathenism, to open to 
us lower depths of the mystery of iniquity than mere passing 
tourists have ability or inclination to do; give us new concep- 
tions of the power of sin, and thus incite us to deeper sympathy 
with its hapless victims, and to new efforts for their rescue. 
They are enabled to prove to us by an incontrovertible mass of 
evidence, that the gospel is the only power that can reach 
these strongholds of Satan. In the words of another, “It can 
clothe these naked savages; it can lift these dull and sensual 
eyes heavenward ; it can transform these brutal instincts to 
holy aspirations ; it can lead out before these gross and debased 
minds, God and good angels, and all the purities and sanctities 
of Christian living ; it can harness tyrannic and domineering 
idleness and improvidence to diligence and thrift. How such a 
view exalts the gospel before us! How it rises and towers up 
God’s great work, with new sublimities of power, more kindling, 
inspiring and quickening to our homage than we have ever else- 
where seen it.” (Dr. Stone’s Sermon. Plea for the Monthly 
Concert.) Our rte concerts, where the leading facts of 
the progress of this work are brought before us, are thus sources 
of intelligence with which we cannot afford to dispense, if we 
would cultivate the true missionary spirit of the gospel. 
Again, there is no surer way of enlarging these sympathies 
an by working and giving to these objects. This is a law of our 
nature, ahd is familiar enough to you under various aspects. Let 
an entire stranger be thrown by some accident upon your kind- 
ness, and what a new feeling is awakened in you towards him. 
ow gradually you come to interest yourself, not only in his 
welfare, but in everything that concerns him, his friends, his 
kindred, people whom you never saw and never will see. How you 
form your opinions of them from his description, and catch your- 
self imagining what kind of persons they are, and how they look 
and act. And how, though you should never see that stranger, 
after his brief sojourn in your house, you will always follow his 
career with interest, and welcome any tidings from him. Ina 
domewhat modified sense the same is true of our relation to per- 
sons and causes far remote. Give a contribution to a struggling 
church at the West, you .will be likely to be making inquiries 
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about it hereafter, and to feel a degree of interest in its pros- 
perity. You have, as it were, taken a little stock init. Yon 
see a party of ladies fitting out a box of clothing and convenien- 
cies for the family of a frontier missionary, and their interest in 
him and in his work grows, as they read the account which the 
home secretary sends of his necessities, and as they cut and 
make the garments and wonder how this will please him,.or 
whether that will not serve him a useful purpose under circum- 
stances of which they have been told. Let achild deny himself 
some indulgence to send a Bible to a heathen child, and he is 
knit by a new and powerful bond to that distant land, and to the 
young recipient of his bounty whom he will never see until he 
meets him at the judgment-seat. Let us but bestir ourselves to 
work for these far off, perishing souls; let us but once keenly 
feel their need ; let us but once get fairly before us the depth of 
their degradation and misery, and fairly lay hands upon them to 
lift them in Christ’s dear name out of their pollution, and we 
shall find them in time laying hold of our hearts with a power 
which we had not deemed possible, stirring our sympathies to 
rae Sneeae, and moving us to an intense earnestness on their 
ehalf. 

But I have said that Christianity is cosmopolitan, not only in 

its sympathies, but in its work. 
ere is no evading the divine declaration, “the field is the 
world.” The whole heathen world which shall ultimately be 
one in Christ Jesus, is now one in sin. 

Theréfore we are to bear in mind that God has thrown the 
human race upon the care of the church. Not this nation or that 
nation, but all the nations. And it.is thus that I meet the ques- 
tion so often raised between home and foreign missions,—not by 
weighing their comparative claims, but by refusing to accept 
this issue between them as unwarranted by the gospel. You 
have no right to raise it. The mission work appeals to you, not 
as citizens of the United States or of England, but as members 
of the human family. How you poured out your treasure two 
years ago for the sick and suffering soldiers. You were told of 
the miseries of the hospital and battle-field, and you did not give 
your money for this regiment or that company. You did not 
give it to Vermont-troops, or New York troops, or Massachusetts 
troops, but to the sick and wounded soldiers of the Union. State 
lines were overflowed by the tide of your loving. sympathy and 

atriotism. And here too I turn this very issue against you. 
For, to continue the same line of illustration, the fact that New 
York troops were among the heroes and victims of war, and the 
faet which came still closer home, that many of you had sons, fa- 
thers, brothers, husbands in the field, in the hospital, and in the 
grave, stimulated your liberality to the whole. whole army 
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fared the better at the hands of New Ycrk, because New York 
State men went to compose it. And soI say of the mission work 
that the claims of the home field at your doors, the heathenism 
in your own street, the sufferings and privations of home mis- 
sionaries upon your own frontiers, instead of contracting, ought 
legitimately to enlarge the sphere of your sympathy and of your 
liberality, to include the foreign field—to do equally as much for 
those a suffer equally, and are harder to reach with the gos- 
pel, than those at your doors. 

Yes—God has thrown the whole world upon the Church’s 
hands, and charges her, as she loves Christ, not to be false to 
any of its interests. You remember how Christ met the ques- 
tion: “Who is my neighbor?” He embodied in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan the most radical national differences, the 
most violent national feud known to the Jewish mind ; and pro- 
ceeded to illustrate the general principles of Christian neighbor- 
hood by these two hostile elements. He pointed the lawyer in 
imagination to the bruised and robbed Jew by the roadside, and 
to the passing Samaritan, his enemy, and said to him the claim 
of that wounded man lies in his wounds, and bruises, and pains, 
not in his being a Jew or a Samaritan. His nationality is merged 
in his suffering. And so Jesus comes to his church to-day, and 
leads her along the highways of duty, and points her to the home 
heathen and the foreign heathen lying side by side, both alike 
the victims ofsin. Both stretch out their hands for help. Both 
call on her, though in different tongues,—and how dares she, in 
the face of Christ, and with the recollection of that parable of 
his fresh in mind, go past the one, and minister to him who 
speaks her own language. The other raises his dying eyes long- 
ingly and reproachfully. He begs for a drop of the water which 
she gives a leeds to the other. The Church cannot refuse in 
common humanity, to say nothing of Christian humanity which 
is a much nobler thing. 

The issue between these two claims might be valid if there 
was a scarcity of means. But the plea for one to the exclusion 
of the other breaks down most fatally at this point. If there is 
a scarcity for both, it is because the Church wrongfully with- 
holds, and not because she is poor. God never, never put a 
cause upon the Church’s hands, that he did not give her the 
means to take care of. He never told her to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, without adding to it, 
“Lo, Iam with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
Christ stands pledged to endorse the Church’s notes to any 
amount ; and it is, my brethren, because we are doubtless of his 
endorsement that the American church does now give tens of 
por aaa yea, millions, where it has heretofore given thous- 
ands. 
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But we are now to ask, 

II. By what considerations ts this sending enforced? Go home to 
thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 
unto thee, and hath had compassion on thee. The man had in- 
deed abundant reason to proclaim the praise of Christ. He had 
been delivered from a malady fearful in itself, and which no 
other than Christ could have reached. He had been healed by 
a stranger, on whom he had no claim whatever, and whom he 
could repay only by his gratitude and by his efforts to commend 
him to others. Here then we strike the general truth that 
Christ enforces his appeal on behalf of his cause, by considerations 
of gratitude. I have done much for you.—Do something for me; 
and inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye do it unto me. The same thought comes out in the par- 
able of the two debtors. The Lord points his censure of the 
unmerciful creditor with a reference to the mercy he had re- 
ceived. “I forgave thee all that debt because thou desiredst 
me. Shouldst thou not also have had compassion upon thy fel- 
low-servant even as I had pity on thee?” The poet has only 
interpreted the Divine law when he so beautifully and profound- 
ly says: 

‘* For merit lives, from man to man, 
* And not from man, oh Lord, to thee.” 


The appropriate exhibition, the highest exhibition of our love 
to God, is given in our manifestations to his needy children. 
And now I ask every Christian here this morning, to ponder 
well this reason which God presents to you why you should 
labor, and give to sustain his cause in foreign lands :—this simple 
reason he has done so much for you. I have time to deal only 
with those facts which lie in the plane of your religious life; and 
with but a few of those, I go back to the fact of your conversion 
to Christ: and I ask you if the imparting of that new life to 
your soul was any less a miracle than the casting out of a devil 
from that demoniac. Was his peace any more deep and abidi 
than was yours, when you realized that the discord in your sou 
was hushed, your sins forgiven, your name written in the Lamb’s 
book of life? Did he desire any more earnestly to be ever with 
Jesus, than you did when you realized what a precious friend 
he was? And what has it done for you? If you were called 
on to give testimony here, there is not one of you who would 
not say, “ By the grace of God I am what I am.” Christ has en- 
larged my views. Christ has lifted my mind above the sordid 
cares of this earth. Christ has inspired my efforts for the wel- 
fare of the Church and of the community. Christ has enabled 
me to win my reputation for integrity and benevolence. Christ 
has saved me from the snares of dissipation. He has filled my 
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household with love and peace by his blessing. He has been 
my guide and consoler. When I lacked wisdom, I went. to:him 
and found the treasures of Omniscience open to me. When I 
was in sorrow he stood beside me and wept with me over my 
dead, and I could go and pour out my grief to Him as I could to 
no other. What precious enjoyments have been mine jin his so- 
ciety. What hours of intimate communion in secret places. 
What perfect rest in the midst of the darkest providences—what 
light shed upon the sacred oracles ; what kindlings of heart in 
musing upon his testimonies. What is Christ to you ty | 
Christian brother? Can you not truly say he is all and in all. 
Go back to your old life ungheered by his presence and counsel. 
Go back to the days of the dominion of self,—to the unchecked 
ragings of passion—to your low and sensual delights—and tell 
me whether, if with a word, you could be transformed to what 
you were then, you would utter that word? Do you not shrink 
from the thought of pursuing your journey alone, now that you 
know how dear and how valuable is the companionship of 
Christ? 

Think too of that from which he saved you ;—you who had no 
claim upon his mercy ;—you who had scorned him and set him 
at naught. Go back to the hour of your conviction for sin. 
What could persuade you to return and dwell in that realm of 
horror, with its ghastly phantoms of wasted opportunity, its bit- 
ter memories, its self-reproach, its hopelessness, its terror of the 
impending wrath of God. Was it an exaggeration on the part 
of the Psalmist to say that he had been brought up out of a hor- 
rible pit of miry clay, and had his feet planted upon a rock, and 
@ new song put into his mouth? 

And look, again, at the privileges which have been yours 
through the visible Church. Can ig begin to estimate what 
the Church has done for you? Look first at its purifying influ- 
ence upon the community at large, in which you, as a member 
of thé community, have shared. These influences are of slow 
and quiet growth. They do not obtrude themselves upon your 
attention, but observation will enable you to see that the 
churches—with their routine of ordinances, with their utter- 
ances on great popular evils, with their various attractive influ- 
ences, drawing the floating population of our communities into 
occasional contact with gospel truth, by their deep and perma- 
nent influence upon the leading minds of the community—are 
exerting a conservative force, a force in the interest of law and 
order and purity, which you would appreciate more if they 
were to be closed for the next five years. Somehow, the prin- 
ciples of the gospel which they dispense, insinuate themselves 
into the social fabric, and mould (oftentimes unconsciously to 
themselves) the thought and action of the very men who sneer 
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at the institutions of the gospel. But, come down to the direct 
influences. What, my Christian brother, has the Church been 
to you? What a holy, cherished spot is this religious home of 

ours! what traditions! what associations cluster around it! 

ow much of the best part of your life has been bound up with 
it! What has it done for you! what precious pearls of instruc- 
tion have ne gathered here! how your doubts have been re- 
solved, and your faith confirmed under its ministrations! what 
sweet resting-places in your pilgrimage have its ordinances af- 
forded vou! what delightful communings of heart, what holy 
alliances in labor!” What has it done for your children? They 
sit beside you to-day in God’s house, bidding fair to inherit 
your honor and usefulness and piety. The Church has thrown 
its arms round them; it has put forth its power to restrain 
them from vice. You have seen, with a deep and holy joy, 
which only a Christian parent can feel, some of them stand at 
the same altar at wate you took upon yourself the vows of 
God, and enlist with you in the blessed service of Christ. Out 
of all your possessions, the Church is the one you could least 
spare. 

And I need say nothing of special blessings. Each of you 
has his own; Each of you knows his own history to-day ; each 
of you has memorial stones of God’s goodness set up, at very 
short intervals, along the way of your pilgrimage, and there is 
not one of you that cannot say, “My cup runneth over. Good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all the days of my life.” 

And now, God’s voice comes to you this morning: Go, and 
tell thy friends how great things the Lord hath done for thee. 
If these blessings are so precious to you, think of those who 
neither possess them, nor know of them. Think of those who 
are without these purifying, elevating, restraining forces which 
have wrought so mightily in making you what you are, and 
your land what it.is. Who knows no church, no Sabbath, no 
Saviour? Is sin terrible to you?—they are immersed in it— 
drugged by it, crushed under it. Are you contending with vice? 
—they know scarce anything of virtue. Is Jesus all and in all to 

ou?—they have never heard of him. Go, go and tell thy 
riends, thy brothers throughout the great family of man, how 
great things the Lord hath , for thee. It isnot the Church’s 
call, it is Christ’s call. It is not to extend a sect, but the 
gospel of the Son of God. It is Christ, dear brethren, that 
speaks to-day on behalf of these perishing heathen, bidding you 
open wider the arms of your sympathy, and the doors of your 
treasure chambers. You cannot go in person, and tell them of 
a Redeemer; God has not called you to do this, but he has laid 
on you the responsibility of furnishing the means for others to 
go; and by your exceeding great privileges—by your full store- 
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houses; by the preciousness of Christ to your own souls; by the 
love you profess for the world—every time you pray “Our 
Father which art in heaven, thy kingdom come,”—-by the miser 

from which Christ, in his compassion, saved you, and in which 
thousands of his creatures are still plunged ; by every consid- 
eration of religion and humanity and gratitude—I charge you, 
as Christ’s messenger, to tell how great things the Lord hath 
done for you. If you were poor, I should call on you with the 
same earnestness to drop your mite into the treasury. But you 
are not poor. Notwithstanding all the burdens war has laid 
upon you, you are prosperous and proeperins ; and I call on you 
to deal with the heathen as the true children of Christ, in a 
large-handed, large-hearted manner; to put into the treasury of 
the Board a sum that shall rejoice their hearts. Your last col- 
lection was, I believe, a little short of $800. I want you to 
make it over a thousand. I mean to ask you for large things. 
I know it is for your interest to give largely; you will be a 
stronger and more harmonious church by so doing. I know it 
is your duty. Your possessions are not yourown. You owe 
every cent to God’s blessing on your labors, and you are but his 
stewards. You have not been mean nor niggardly in the past; 
but I want you to grow in the grace of giving—nay, of lending ; 
for, as I have said, Christ endorses for you: he says, “ Whatso- 
ever thou advancest in taking care of this sin-stricken world, I 
will repay thee.” Trust him, my brethren. Doa noble thing 
for the cause of Christ ; say not these claims are so many ; they 
are few in comparison to what you daily make on Christ, and he 
never refuses you. Do not refuse him, though it cost you some- 
thing. You will get your reward here, in the increased strength 
and vitality of the church; in the enlargement and mellowing of 
your own nature; in the blessing of him that scattereth, yet 
groweth in possessions. But a sweeter reward will be yours in 
the day of eternity; for when the mighty procession of Christ’s 
elect, redeemed out of every tongue and people and kindred, 
shall pass in through the everlasting gates, with songs of re- 
joicing and palms of victory, it will be a deeper joy than ever 
thrilled your heart at your greatest earthly triumph, to hear 
the judge say, “Thou hadst a share in this work. Through thy 
self-denial, through thy liberality, through thy labor, many of 
these were snatched from ruin. Well done, good and faithful 
servants. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
v "ao ye did it unto me. Enter ye into the joy of your 

ord. 





